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THE EDITORIAL WE 


a Ba ISSUE of the Bulletin is given over in its entirety to the mem- 
ory of Dr. J. W. A. Stewart who served this institution for 
twenty years (1903-1923) and contributed to its life in such significant 
ways as to make it important to recall him to those who knew him, and 
to those who have been his spiritual beneficiaries without having known 
him personally. 

On June 28, 1947, a Memorial Service was held in the First Bap- 
tist Church of Rochester where he served with great distinction as pastor 
from 1887 to 1903. The prayer offered by his friend and former 
colleague Dr. Parsons, the address by his former student and friend, 
Professor Morrison, and the tribute of another long-time friend and 
colleague, Professor Moehlman—these are preserved here as a part 
of the larger record. 

Dr. Stewart had arranged the complete program for his funeral, 
including the organ numbers he had asked to be played and the scripture 
selections he wanted read. 

This service was held late in June. It was thought proper that an- 
other memorial should be prepared for a time during the school year 
when the minds and hearts of those in the institution and their neigh- 
bors might be touched in recollection. This service was held Tuesday 
morning, February 3, at 9:15. The day was bitterly cold but the chapel 
was well filled with students and friends. The order and intention of 
the service were designed to create a consistent pattern of recollection 
and honor through the materials organized into the liturgy, without an 
address or specific reference to the man. Except for the selected lines 
from his favorite Wordsworth poem, this service is completely reprinted 
here. 

There follow other reminiscences and tributes. The oldest Stewart 
son, Rev. Alexander Stewart, prepared the sketch of his life as only 
an eldest son can do. Drs. Parsons and Robins who had intimately 
shared his life and work supply the final essays in the volume. 

Dr. Stewart—or Dean Stewart, as he was more familiarly known 
hereabouts—lived to be ninety-five years of age. This in itself is an 
extraordinary achievement and worthy of record. It is because of the 
quality of his nonogenarian years, however, that this record is important, 
and for this reason it is herein preserved and shared. 

Epwin McNEILL PoTeat 
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THE MEMORIAL PRAYER 


| Eee ls Fatuer, we thank thee for thy friend and ours, this gentle- 
man unafraid. We bless thee for his strong faith, gained as he 
learned of thee, fought his doubts, and built the castle of his soul. We 
recall his devotion to thee and thy desire, his humility in thy presence, 
his fidelity to his vision splendid. We are heartened as we remember 
his stalwart courage to attain that which he saw to be right; we are 
inspired by memories of his faithfulness to his duty. We rejoice that 
it was granted to us to know this strong son of God. With devout 
gladness we think of his trust in thee, his assurance that thou wouldst 
never leave him or forsake him, his hope in thee that brightened as the 
shadows grew. 

We are grateful for the many years which thou didst give to him and 
for the loyalty with which he lived them. Our thanks go to thee for 
the clear and active mind which thought thy thoughts to the end, for 
his interest in his fellows, in their endeavors and achievements, and 
for his joy in the movement of thy universe toward thy great and gra- 
cious purposes. Our hearts and our faith tell us that he still lives 
with us in lives made better by his presence. 

As we think of his passing, after having served his day and genera- 
tion by the will of God, we ask that those of us who must go on working 
for a better day and a brighter morrow may have grace to follow in his 
train as he followed that of his Lord and ours. Let the inspiration of 
the fine memories that center in him lead us to be better children of 
our great Father. Let the knowledge of a life finely lived and a service 
nobly rendered come in gracious consolation to those to whom he was 
father and friend. In their sense of loss may there be for them the 
happiness of remembrance. And because we believe that “transplanted 
human worth shall bloom to profit otherwhere” we pray thee to give 
him high welcome in thy near presence, to grant him large and divine 
tasks for his emancipated spirit. 

For those of us who remain here longer may there come the bene- 
diction of a God who works divinely through earthen vessels, who calls 
his workmen away but continues his work, who slowly leads his children 
up the altar stairs that lead through darkness to light. And in that 
benediction bring us nearer to that faith which assures us that “all the 
boundless universe is life.” Tell us again, our God, our Father, that 
thy mercy underlies all life and death and that none of us can drift 
beyond thy love and care. We pray in the name of the Master of thy 
triumphant child now forever with his Lord. Amen. 


Ernest W. Parsons 
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THE MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


Address by James D. Morrison at the service, First Baptist Church, 
Rochester, June 28th, 1947. 


HEN a student, it was my privilege to serve one summer as pastor 

of a small Baptist church in the Ottawa Valley in Canada. Here 
I heard of another student who had served the church forty-three years 
before. So deep had been the impression made by this young man,— 
he was only eighteen, they told me,—that although many students had 
served the church during the intervening four decades, he seemed to 
be the only one whose name the older members ever mentioned. They 
told me how he had achieved distinction as a pastor and had become 
the Dean of a great theological seminary in the United States. His 
name was Joseph W. A. Stewart. Such was the impression made upon 
me by what I heard of this young man that presently I found myself 
writing him a letter asking if I might come to Rochester to study in the 
school of which he was the Dean. 


Studying under Dean Stewart was a great experience. As I meet 
from time to time those who were in the Seminary in the days when 
he was on the faculty, I find them recalling with enthusiasm the things 
he said and the contribution he made to their minds and hearts. Their 
unanimous verdict I think might be summed up in the sentence which 
Dean Baker spoke a few months ago, “The longer I live and the more 
experience I acquire the more does the stature of Dean Stewart grow 
upon me.” 


I 


The qualities which made the Dean effective as a teacher were, first 
his keen intellectual awareness. He was sensitive not only to the aca- 
demic problems of his day but to the problems of the world around him. 
The course on Christian Ethics which we took under him was not 
bookish but vital, and his students never failed to see the implications 
for their own lives and for society. Secondly, the Dean always dealt 
with great subjects. He had little patience for inconsequential things 
on the periphery of life. Life was too short for that. Some of us 
who teach may climb into our own pigeon holes and think we are the 
center of the universe but Dean Stewart saw life steadily and saw it 
whole. In an age of sentimentalism he came to grips with reality in 
an honest, fearless manner. Thirdly, he had a faculty for arranging 
his material in a logical and orderly way and for presenting the pro- 
foundest truths in a simple, understandable manner. His work in 
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philosophy in the University of Toronto where he won distinction, no 
doubt contributed much to his clear, logical thinking, but those of us 
who studied under him had the feeling that he had a clear, logical 
mind to begin with. Fourthly, he was an impressive lecturer. His 
stature, his erect bearing, his remarkable voice—deep, melodious, reso- 
nant—made what he said memorable. After a quarter century, I find 
myself still quoting him verbatim in my lectures, so unforgetable were 
his statements. 


II 


Phillips Brooks said that preaching was truth mediated through per- 
sonality. The same may be said of great teaching. Those of us who 
sat under Dean Stewart felt that he was a great teacher because he was 
a great man. If he was orderly in his lectures we knew that it was 
because he was orderly in his life. In him Christian Ethics found not 
only a teacher but an exemplar. “What you are” said Emerson, “speaks 
so loud I cannot hear what you are saying.’ Of Dean Stewart we felt 
that what he was, eloquently reaffirmed what he said. Indeed as I 
look back I realize that when I think of the term “integrated personality” 
I usually think of him as the embodiment of the definition. 

In an age of shifting moral standards (our class belonged to the 
“lost generation”) he reminded us that “the moral law is supreme and 
inexorable” and held us to lofty ideals, both personal and social. 

He was a man of sturdy convictions, yet in loyalty to the great Bap- 
tist tradition of freedom of conscience, he was tolerant of the views 
of others. As to where he stood himself he never left us in doubt. 
He was fearless, yet friendly, and we soon came to realize that a rugged 
Scotch exterior concealed a warm and generous Christian heart. Hav- 
ing begun life as a pastor he never lost the pastor’s soul. 


III 

As the years multiplied, one of the characteristics that amazed us 
most was the manner in which he retained his youthful spirit. His 
mind was ever open and alert to new truths and he was ready to change 
his views whenever the evidence seemed to warrant a change. Some- 
one has said that when you are through changing you’re through. Even 
at ninety-five Dean Stewart was not through. Visiting him you would 
probably find him in the midst of a two-volume work on philosophy or 
theology that would frighten younger men. 


. if 
A RACEE 
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IV 


The last time I saw him at the Divinity School was on the occasion 
of a farewell dinner to Dean Wearing. As we sat waiting for the din- 
ner to begin he recalled some of the noble souls connected with the 
School, men with whom he had been associated in other years, and who 
had passed on, making the other world seem to him sometimes more his | 
home than this world. Then he asked if I knew the poem “The World 
of Light” by Henry Vaughan, a seventeenth century English poet. Like 
Dean Stewart, Henry Vaughan had lived to see many of his friends go 
on before. In his deep, melodious voice the Dean recited some of the 
lines for me: 


“They are all gone into the world of light! 
And I alone sit lingering here; 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


Dear beauteous Death! the jewel of the just 
Shining nowhere but in the dark! 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark! 


And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the Soul when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes 
And into glory peep. 


O Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under Thee! 

Resume Thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty. 


Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass; 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill, 
Where I shall need no glass.” 


As the numerous graduates of our School in churches at home and 
on mission fields abroad read of the passing of Dean Stewart they will 
feel that the event marks not only the passing of a great and good friend, 
but the end of an epoch full of rich experiences and tender memories, 
yet they will rejoice in his triumphant life and will say: “Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord; they rest from their labors but their works 
live after them.” 


THE MEMORIAL TRIBUTE 


Address by Conrad H. Moehlman at the service, First Baptist Church, 
Rochester, June 28th, 1947. 


URING college days at the University of Rochester it was my good 
fortune to meet members of the Stewart family before I met Dr. 
Stewart himself. 

The first meeting with him was in the old chapel at the corner of 
East Avenue and Alexander Street at a ministers’ conference. His 
well-proportioned figure, his extraordinary voice, his progressive 
thought, and his ethical emphasis immediately impressed me. 

Dr. Stewart became the first Dean of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary during my student days. He failed several students in the first 
examination he gave. That made him umque for me. For all seminary 
students were supposed to be passed with high marks and for a failure 
one had to search in the records of a decade or so ago. 

The hospitality of his home and the kindness and culture of the 
mother of his children were welcome exceptions in the simple life of 
those years. 

Dr. Stewart taught me ethics and saved my soul. For theology to an 
historically conditioned person meant little, merely aroused dissent. But 
if ethics was primary in Christianity, even a doubter might continue to 
labor in the vineyard. At any rate, my preaching in the first and only 
pastorate of my ministry again and again was based upon the Dean’s 
course in Ethics. How those notes were thumbed! 

In 1912, he heard through others of a call to another institution on 
its way to me and intervened. That we remained at Rochester was 
largely due to his argument against leaving. 

In the autumn of 1913, Dr. Stewart’s wisdom saved the seminary 
from a planned large-scale attack upon several of its professors. And 
that achievement should find some record in the annals of the School. 

Dean Stewart came to the helm of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary in the critical year of 1912 and as Acting-President to 1915 began 
to steer a new course. His first grand courageous act was to bring 
Professor George Cross here as Professor of Theology. Despondency 
gave way to enthusiasm. And during the Interim he also promoted 
the election of Henry B. Robins and Ernest W. Parsons to professor- 
ships. But the great achievement of those three years, which mark 
an epoch and a destiny, was the reconstruction of a backward-looking 
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school into a forward-looking school in close contact with the thinking 
of the modern world. Dr. Stewart helped convert a seventeenth-century 
type of theology into a twentieth-century religion and initiated studies 
which issued in a curriculum which for years was at the head of the 
American divinity school procession. He understood how to get his 
colleagues to agree or at least to compromise in the interest of progress. 
And no three years in the century and one-quarter during which The 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has existed show comparable ad- 
vance. 

Dr. Stewart’s inquisitive and alert mind never tried to escape theo- 
logical dilemmas by allegorical or symbolic interpretation. As he once 
said in a formal address: 

“Whatever is structural in man, whatever is found in our natural 
constitution comes from our Creator. 

“Fact, reality, truth is that in which intellect is concerned, to which 
it is related. 

“No part or province of reality is exempt from the activity of the 
human mind; we are free to ask questions anywhere, nothing in the 
universe is taboo. 

“True religion never comes to us in the aspect of an external authority 
simply demanding our assent, it always comes appealing to, seeking to 
awaken those rational and moral powers with which God has endowed 
us. 
“No doctrine of theology can keep its place with us unless it com- 
mends our rational and moral assent. In its passion for truth shall 
a theological seminary lag behind a university? God forbid! 

“Tt is our manifest duty to cherish and cultivate an open mind.” 

The main outline of Dean Stewart’s creed ran: 

Love is at the heart of the world and is superior to hate. There is 
no escape from forgiving and being forgiven. 

Life is interdependent. The loss of one is the loss of all. The gain 
of one is the gain of all. 

A law of service and sacrifice underlies life. Pain cannot be avoided. 
But one’s attitude toward defeat may be transfigured. 

The law of sowing and reaping is of the very structure of the uni- 
verse. The stains of wrong remain. One cannot recover the years 
the locust has eaten. 

Happiness is a consequence, an accompaniment of creative living and 
not an end. When we pursue happiness, it eludes us. When we are 
loyal to the fundamental purpose of our life, happiness is the inherent 
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reward. What we get out of life is the opportunity to live radiantly 
and worthily. 

Progress to be lasting must be in accord with structure. “Explosions 
make ruins, but ruins are not solutions.” 

The chief duty of man is integrity. The pursuit of truth must con- 
tinue relentlessly even though one come to the Great Divide with only 
one white feather of the bird of truth falling down upon one’s search. 
“He who has once seen Truth never rests again. Till death he de- 
sires her.” 


Among his favorite Scripture passages were Micah 6: 8— 


“O man, he has told you what is good; 
What does the Eternal ask from you but to be just and kind 
And live in quiet fellowship with your God?” 


Romans 1: 20— 


“for ever since the world was created, his invisible nature, his ever- 
lasting power and divine being, have been quite perceptible in what 
he has made. So men have no excuse.” 


Acts 17 :26-28— 


“All nations he created from a common origin, to dwell all over the 
earth, fixing their allotted periods and the boundaries of their 
abodes, meaning them to seek for God on the chance of finding 
him in their groping for him. Though, indeed, he is close to each 
one of us, for it is in him that we live and move and exist—as 
some of your own poets have said, ‘We too belong to His race.’ ” 

And he said: 


“You would know the secret of death. 

But how shall you find it unless you seek it in the heart of 
IER TE. Ne 

For life and death are one, even as the river and the sea are one 

In the depth of your hopes and desires lies your silent knowl- 
edge of the beyond. 

And like seeds dreaming beneath the snow your heart dreams 
of Spring. 

Trust the dreams, for in them is hidden the gate to eternity,’ ” 

(Kahlil Gibran) 


Now, “faith is the resolution to stand or fall by the noblest hypoth- 
esisK, 
And a prayer in which he joined reads: 
“O Lord support us all the day long, until the shadows lengthen, 


and the evening comes and the busy world is hushed and the fever 
of life is over and our work is done. 


Then in thy mercy, grant us a safe lodging and a holy rest, and 
peace at the last.” 


Order of Service 


FEBRUARY 3, 1948 -:- 9:15 A.M. 


Iu Memarian 


DEAN J. W. A. STEWART 
1852-1947 


~SaMUEL CoLGATE MeEMoRIAL CHAPEL 
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Su Memoriam 


DR. J. W. A. STEWART 
PRESIDENT Epwin McNEILL PoTeAtT, presiding 


ae 
The Andrews-Hale Chimes 


The Organ Prelude — Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring - - Bach 
Mrs. KAMM 


The Silent Processional—Hymn ‘To Joy. - - - Beethoven 


The Call To Remembrance 


A man is the facade of a temple wherein wisdom and good abide. The 
soul, whose organ he is—would he let it appear through his action—would 
make our knees bend. When it breathes through his intellect, it is genius; 
when it breaks through his will, it is virtue; when it flows through his 
affection, it is love. 

(Emerson) 


The Opening Sentences (The People will stand) . 


MinisTER: God himself, the father and fashioner of all that is, older than 
the sun or the sky, greater than time and eternity and all the flow 
of being, is unnameable by any lawgiver, unutterable by any voice, 
not to be seen by any eye. But we, being unable to apprehend his 
essence, use the help of sounds and names and pictures, of beaten gold 
and ivory and silver, of plants and rivers, mountain-peaks and _ torrents, 
yearning for the knowledge of him, and in our weakness naming all 


that is beautiful in this world after his nature . . . Let men know 
what is divine; let them know: that is all. If a Greek is stirred to 
the remembrance of God by the art of Phidias, . . . another man 


by a river, another by fire—I have no anger for their divergences; 
only let them know, let them love, let them remember. 


(Maximus of Tyre) 


People; O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth. 
Who hast set thy glory above the heavens. When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of him? (Psalm 
8:1-3) And Moses said: I will now turn aside and see this great sight, 
why the bush is not burnt. And when the Lord saw that he turned 
aside to see, God called unto him out of the midst of the bush . . 
Moreover he said, I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob. And Moses hid his face; for he 
was afraid to look upon God. (Exodus 3:3-6) 


The Prayer of Adoration (The People standing) 
The MINISTER and People in Unison: 
Magnified and praised be the living God; 
He is, and there is no limit in time unto his being. 


He is One, and there is no unity like unto his unity; 
Inconceivable is he, and unending is his unity. 


ey 


se 
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He hath neither bodily form nor substance; 
We can compare naught unto him in his holiness. 


He was before anything that hath been created—even the first; 
But his existence had no beginning. 


Behold he is the Lord of the universe; 
To every creature he teacheth his greatness and his sovereignty. 


The rich gift of his prophecy he gave unto the men of his choice, in 
whom he gloried. 

The law of truth God gave unto his people by the hand of his servant 
who was faithful in his house. 


God will not alter nor change his law to everlasting for any other. 


He watcheth and knoweth our secret thoughts; 
He beholdeth the end of a thing before it existeth. 


He bestoweth loving kindness upon a man according to his work; 
He giveth to the wicked evil according to his wickedness. 


He will send our anointed at the end of days, to redeem them that 
wait for the end—his salvation. 


In the abundance of his loving kindness God will quicken the dead. 
Blessed for evermore be his glorious name. 


(Daniel ben Judah—l4th Century) 


The Doxology — Old Hundredth 


* * * * 


The Reading of the Old Testament Scripture (Ihe People are 
seated) 


Job 38:1-15; 21-30 


The Hymn — No. 290 (The People willstand) 


March on, O soul, with strength 

Like those strong men of old 

Who ’gainst enthroned wrong 

Stood confident and bold; 

Who, thrust in prison or cast to flame, 
Still made their glory in Thy name. 


The sons of fathers we 

By whom our faith is taught 

To fear no ill, to fight 

The holy fight they fought: 

Heroic warriers, ne’er from Christ 

By any lure or guile enticed. Amen. 


* * * * 
The Prayer of Penitence (The People are seated) 


An Interval of Silence 


Minister: O Lord, who knoweth the hearts of all and who art mighty 
to forgive sin, according to thy tender mercy pardon us and grant unto 
us that we may find grace and mercy in this hour; and strength that 
we may begin and be made fit, and may finish thy holy will, for a sweet 
savor of incense. 
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People: Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow. Make me to bear of 
joy and gladness that the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice. 


MinistER: The Lord be with you all 
People: And with thy spirit. 

Minister: Lift up your hearts. 

People: We lift them up unto the Lord. 
Minister: O Lord have mercy upon us; 


People: And grant us thy salvation. ; 
(The Old Coptic Liturgy, Alt.) 


The People Will Sing 


Holy, holy, holy! though the darkness hide Thee, 
Though the eye of sinful man Thy glory may not see. 
Only Thou art holy, there is none beside Thee, 
Perfect in power, in love, and purity. Amen. 


* * * * 


The Readings from the New Testament 


Romans: 8:1-8; 28-39 
Matthew: 25:34-40 
John: 14:15-21 


The Prayer of Thanksgiving (The People remain seated) 


An Interval of Silence 


Minister: Eternal God our heavenly Father, we bless thee for the inspired 
souls of all ages who saw afar the shining city of God, and by faith 
left the profit of the present to follow their vision. We rejoice that 
today the hope of these brave hearts can yet become the clear faith of 
millions. We acknowledge as thy most precious gift to us those who 
in these uncertain times are still willing to hazard misunderstanding 
by their friends and misuse by their adversaries for the sake of the 
gospel of freedom and redemption in Christ Jesus. 


People: Accept our thanks, Thou giver of every perfect gift. 


MinisTeR: We thank thee for him whom we today delight to honor: For 
the resoluteness of his faith, for the uprightness of his character, for 
the breadth of his vision, and for his quiet courage. We thank thee 
for the beatitude of memory that calls to mind those qualities that 
marked his faithful discipleship and enshrined him in honor among 
his fellows. We thank thee for those who bear his name and grace 
his memory by following in his way. For the quiet influence he had 
on those who sought his counsel, for the standards he maintained 
among his colleagues; for the high mark he set for others to achieve 
and for the resolution with which he pursued the ways of free learning 
and unfettered thought, 


People: We thank thee, O God. 
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MINIsTER: For years long in time and abundant in fruitfulness, for a heart 
that kindled in laughter and shared in grief, for a life nobly lived and 
generously shared, we humbly thank thee. 


The Minister and People: 


Our Father who art in heaven 

Hallowed be thy name: 

Thy kingdom come; thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

And lead us not into temptation but deliver us from evil: 

For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 


The Hymn — No. 290 (The People standing) 


March on, O soul, with strength! 

As strong the battle rolls! 

Against all lies and wrongs, 

Let courage rule our souls: 

In keenest strife, Lord, may we stand, 
Upheld and strengthened by Thy hand. 


Not long the conflict: soon 

The holy war shall cease, 

Faith’s warfare ended, won 

The home of endless peace! 

Look up! the victor’s crown at length! 

March on, O soul, march on, with strength! Amen. 


* * * * 


(The People are seated) 


The Readings from Wordsworth’s “Lines composed a few miles 
above Tintern Abbey” 


The Hymn — No. 462 (The People will stand) 


Hark, hark, my soul! angelic songs are swelling 

O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat shore; 
How sweet the truth those blessed strains are telling 
Of that new life when sin shall be no more! 


Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night! 


Far, far away, like bells at evening pealing, 
The voice of Jesus sounds o’er land and sea, 
And laden souls by thousands meekly stealing, 
Kind Shepherd, turn their weary steps to Thee. 


Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night! 


Onward we go, for still we hear them singing, 
‘Come, weary souls, for Jesus bids you come’; 
And through the dark, its echoes sweetly ringing, 
The music of the gospel leads us home. 


Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night! 
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Angels, sing on, your faithful watches keeping; 
Sing us sweet fragments of the songs above: 

Till morning’s joy shall end the night of weeping, 
And life’s long shadows break in cloudless love. 


Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night! Amen. 


The Closing Prayer (The People standing) 
An Interval of Silence 


MINISTER and People in Unison: Almighty God, by whose will we were 
created, and by whose providence we have been sustained, by whose 
mercy we have been called to the knowledge of my Redeemer, and by 
whose grace whatever we have thought or acted acceptable to thee 
has been inspired and directed, grant, O Lord, that in reviewing our 
past, we may recollect thy mercies to our preservation, in whatever 
state thou preparest for us, that in affliction may remember how often 
we have been succoured, and in prosperity may know and confess 
from whose hand the blessing is received. Let us, O Lord, so remember 
our sins, that we may abolish them by true repentance; and so improve 
the Year to which thou hast graciously extended our lives, and all 
the years which thou shalt yet allow us, that we may hourly become 
purer in thy sight; so that we may live in thy fear, and die in thy 
favour, and find mercy at the last day, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

(Dr. Johnson) 

MINISTER: ‘To give and not to count the cost; to fight and not to heed the 
wounds; to toil and not to seek for rest; to labor and not to look for 
any reward save that of knowing that I do thy will. 

(Loyola) 

People: Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace. Where there is 
hatred, let me sow love; where there is injury, pardon; where there is 
doubt, faith; where there is despair, hope; where there is darkness, 
light; where there is sadness, joy. 

MINISTER and People in Unison: O Divine Master, grant that I may not 
so much seek to be consoled, as to console; to be understood, as to 
understand; to be loved, as to love. For it is in giving that we receive, 
it is in pardoning that we are pardoned; it is in dying that we are 
born to eternal life. 


(Saint Francis) 


The Benediction (The People are seated) 


MinisTtER: Grace and peace be multiplied unto you through the knowledge 
of God, and of Jesus our Lord, 


People: According as his divine power hath given us all things that pertain 
unto life and godliness; 


Unison: ‘Through the knowledge of him that hath called us unto glory 
and virtue. Amen. 


The Chimes 


The Postlude — Air for the G String - = : = Bach 
+ 


Note: The hymns, scripture selections and excerpts from Words- 
worth’s poetry were special favorites of Dean Stewart. 


AS THE ELDEST SON KNEW HIM 


ALEXANDER McGinn STEWART 


J OSEPH WILLIAM ALEXANDER STEWART, for many years Dean of the 

Rochester Theological Seminary, was born in Waterloo County, 
Ontario, Canada, on January 17, 1852. His boyhood was spent in Dur- 
ham, Ontario. His father was the Reverend Alexander Stewart (1812- 
1904) who was born in Dufftown, County Banff, Scotland. The father 
of Alexander Stewart was William Stewart (1766-1827) who had two 
other sons and two daughters, all of whom emigrated to Canada about 
1830 and settled on farms near Fergus, Ontario, where some descendants 
still live. 


The Stewarts were all Scotch Presbyterians, but young Alexander 
Stewart became a Baptist through the influence of his wife, Esther 
Stratton Wilson, whose parents had come to Canada from Bedford, 
England. 


The Wilsons took up land and made a farm near Simcoe, Ontario. 
Alexander Stewart was in charge of a sawmill, not far from the Wilson 
home. The tradition is that Esther Wilson told her sisters “I am going 
to marry Red Sandy.” They were married and their first child and 
oldest of five daughters was Anne who was born in 1844. Their son 
Joseph, the subject of this sketch, was born in 1852. 


Picture the pioneer mother with her infant son Joseph in her arms 
with her husband and young daughters beside her travelling on an 
Indian trail to a homesite in the uncleared wilderness in the neighbor- 
hood of what was later the site of Durham. The lure of cheap new 
land brought many settlers and in a short time the forest was cleared 
away and made into farms. The Stewart homesite became surrounded 
by the village of Durham. “It was a great event for Durham when the 
road was put through.’ Soon stage coaches rumbled down the hill 
into the village raising a cloud of dust. The small boy Joseph, whose 
mind never ceased to be eager to know life and the world, wanted to be 
the stagecoach driver and go forth to see what was out beyond the fields 
and the woods. 

His father, despite only five weeks’ schooling in Scotland, became 
the first minister in Durham. He had natural ability as a preacher 
and enduring strength as a walker. He was able to care for preaching 
stations scores of miles apart and gather in new settlers. He founded 
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several Baptist Churches, some of which are active today. His good 
wife supplemented the meager salary by taking in boarders. One of 
these boarders, a minister of the “auld kirk” of Scotland began teach- 
ing Joseph, as he said recently, “his spellings.” 

Important in the education of Dr. Joseph Stewart was the coming of 
the Reverend William Park to Durham to be minister of the Presby- 
terian Church. Mr. Park had previously taught in the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. One of his pupils there had been the great 
scientist of the mid-nineteenth century, James Clark Maxwell. Dr. 
Park gathered around him Joseph and his swimming-hole companions. 
He began teaching them where they had stopped in the very limited 
village school and carried through, for those who wished, to some initial 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. Joseph Stewart paid for this instruc- 
tion by taking care of Dr. Park’s horse. Sometimes his father’s annual 
salary of two hundred dollars was paid; sometimes it was not. He be- 
gan working at an early age. He had little time for play. 

On one occasion his mother helped a drunken fellow by taking him 
into her neat home to sober up. The poor fellow thereafter went about 
the village telling of “the angel without wings.” In recent years Dr. 
Stewart frequently quoted these words which give a clue to the Chris- 


tian character of his mother. She died when Joseph was fourteen years 
of age. 


At the age of sixteen, wearing a top hat and looking much older, he 
applied for a position as schoolteacher and was accepted. The school 
was in a Scotch settlement. Among the pupils were about fourteen 
Neil MacNeils and ten Donald MacDonalds. The roll call had to go, 
“Black Neil, Red Neil, Sandy’s Neil, Neil Bann” and so forth. 

He rejected his father’s plan to set him up in the grocery business 
in Durham and went hungering for more education. In Woodstock, 
Ontario, a Baptist preparatory college with a theological department 
had been started. This pioneer college was the fountainhead of all 
Baptist education in the Province of Ontario. To it J. W. A. Stewart 
went. It was a proud little college where the belief in the separation 
of church and state was strong, and it was the only college in the 
British Empire which refused government money. 

The good teaching of Dr. Park in Durham began to show in the 
work of the young student in Woodstock. After a few sessions in first 
year Latin he was moved to second-year Latin. The good tutoring of 
Dr. Park of Durham again was evident on one momentous day which 
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thrilled the young student from the raw north country. It happened 
that after classes he went walking in the village of Woodstock, and 
met the college principal who spoke to him and said, “I want you to 
prepare to go to the University of Toronto.” The Latin inscriptions 
in several prize books give evidence of his success at the University, 
and upon his graduation in 1876, he received the highest award of all, 
the Gold Medal in Philosophy and Ethics. 

The beginning of another great influence in his life can be told from 
a quotation copied from the fly leaf of a fine old edition of Spiers and 
Sarennes French and English Pronouncing Dictionary as follows: 


Presented to 
MARY ANNE McGINN 
BY HER FATHER 


ON THE OCCASION OF HER DEPARTURE TO 
WOODSTOCK, CANADA WEST TO 
ASSUME THE DUTIES OF 
ASSISTANT TEACHER IN THE CANADIAN 
LITERARY INSTITUTE 


Montreal, 16th April, 1867 
THOMAS McGINN 


The father of Mary McGinn was an alert-minded man of considera- 
ble ability. He had emigrated from Templemore, Ireland, to Montreal 
about 1830. He prospered and came to own a farm on Lake Mem- 
phremagog and had the responsible position of Warden of the Old 
Prison at the east end of Montreal beside the St. Lawrence River where 
the turbulent waters came to rest and where there is a sign: AU PIED 
DE LA COURANT. On May 20, 1845, in the Warden’s apartment 
Mary McGinn was born. Her mother, Abastema St. Leger (McGinn) 
was of a noble French Huguenot family, armor makers for centuries 
in France. Because Mary McGinn’s father was in the government, she 
and her four sisters and her three brothers were admitted to the exclu- 
sive group of Montreal society. 

Here then was Miss McGinn, a treasure to be moved from the com- 
fort and culture of Montreal to the unheated rooms in the crude Wood- 
stock College. Yes, surely a treasure, which somebody was not long 
in discovering. This part of the story comes from an elderly Scotch 
lady, who in former times had been house matron at Woodstock Col- 
lege. In speaking of those days, she said, “I could hear Mr. Stewart’s 
big voice in Miss McGinn’s room and I knew it was against the rules 
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for the gentlemen students to visit in the lady teachers’ rooms, but I 
thought it would be a good thing, so I did not interfere.” On July 13, 
1875, according to the records of the Superior Court of Montreal, the 
wedding of Joseph William Alexander Stewart of Toronto and Mary 
Anne McGinn of Montreal was solemnized. 


When Joseph Stewart graduated from Toronto in 1876 he returned 
to the theological course in Woodstock. In this same year he became 
pastor of the Baptist Church in Beachville near Woodstock where he 
was ordained to the Baptist ministry. Then followed St. Catherines. 


He was not many years in these smaller churches when he was called 
in 1881 to the large and important James Street Baptist Church in Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. This fine Gothic church was a problem to its congre- 
gation because of its poor acoustics. “Mr. Stewart’s big voice” had just 
the right resonance to overcome the difficulty. 

In Dr. Stewart’s father’s day Baptist ministers were often men of 
ability with little schooling. University trained ministers were few. In 
Dr. Stewart, the Baptists of Ontario recognized both ability and scholar- 
ship and several tasks outside his pastoral duties fell to his lot. He 
was made secretary of Baptist Foreign Missions for the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The mission stations were in India. He not 
only carried on the correspondence necessary to his office, but he and 
his wife entertained, along with their family of several small children, 
home-coming missionaries in their home. The children learned more 
about India than they did about the next county. Missionaries became 
the ideal heroes of the one small son in particular and he wanted to be 
a missionary. They had wonderful adventures and seemed to have the 
perfect way of serving God. One missionary, much blessed with happy 
' success, made a glowing report of many converts. The small boy lis- 
tened and was considerably alarmed and then went and kneeled by his 
bedside and prayed, “O God, please do not let them convert all the 
heathen before I have a chance at them.” This quaint piece of childish- 
ness points toward the trend of Dr. Stewart’s family life which was 
that the promotion of submission to God and ideals of Christian service 
and sacrifice were the chief things worth while in one’s life. 

Another task which fell to Dr. Stewart during 1885 and 1886 was 
that of Acting Professor of Homiletics in Toronto Baptist College, now 
McMaster University in Hamilton, Ontario. Sometimes, when he was 
in Toronto, he was entertained in the home of Mr. McMaster who made 
wealth in the Grand Trunk Railway and who gave his name and wealth 
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to McMaster University. He also frequently had friendly confer- 
ences with Reverend John Harvard Castle, father of Mr. Kendall B. 
Castle. Dr. Stewart was proposed as president of Toronto Baptist Col- 
lege, but he suggested that it become affiliated with Toronto University. 
His friends wanted a separate college. Agreement was not reached. 
And so a bond which might have held Dr. Stewart in Canada was loosed. 


One evening in 1885 a committee of deacons and trustees of the 
James Street Baptist Church in Hamilton came to visit Dr. Stewart in 
his home on Main Street West. They came to present their pastor with 
the necessary funds for a trip to England. When he arrived in Lon- 
don he was entertained by Charles Haddon Spurgeon, and in Manches- 
ter he was the guest of Alexander Maclaren. Dr. Stewart loved Words- 
worth’s poems, especially “Lines Written Above Tintern Abbey” to 
which he travelled as a profoundly moved pilgrim. Most of his church 
members in Hamilton had relatives in the “old country” and he had 
introductions everywhere. 


In the years between 1881 and 1886, Dr. Stewart had won the hearts 
of his congregation in Hamilton and had risen to a place of influence 
among the Baptists of Canada. All his relatives and Mrs. Stewart’s 
relatives lived in Canada. These were strong ties but there were cir- 
cumstances which were acting to break them. The desire to give his 
six children an education equal to his own might have been a considera- 
tion. In Hamilton his salary was not large and there was at that time 
no college in that city. Also his mind was alert to the new interpreta- 
tions of God’s creation which may be typified by such names as Charles 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and G. J. Romanes. He was not engulfed 
in these philosophies, but he felt that his thinking might become out 
of harmony with that of his church and his ministerial colleagues. 
Gradually his mind was being prepared for the next great event in his 
life. 

After a Sunday morning service in the church in Hamilton in the 
fall of 1886, it was reported to Dr. Stewart that four gentlemen from 
Rochester, New York, had been in the congregation. At home after the 
service his guarded talk with Mrs. Stewart caused his children to feel 
that something serious was being considered. After some discussion 
Dr. Stewart decided to move to Rochester to become the pastor of the 
First Baptist Church. 

Dr. Stewart came to Rochester in February 1887 and resided in the 
home of Mr. E. R. Andrews, a name remembered in the Divinity 
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School’s Andrews-Hale Chimes. In May the family came to the city 
and took up residence at 21 Atkinson Street in the Old Third Ward, 
Rochester. 

On Monday, February 21, 1887, Dr. Stewart met with the Prudential 
Committee of the First Baptist Church. The members present were 
practically all prominent men in the life of Rochester: A. H. Mixer, pro- 
fessor of French at the University; Deacon Austin H. Cole; Deacon 
L. C. Tower, Deacon E. F. Wilson; Deacon Cyrus F. Paine, whose 
name was given to the Reading Room of the Divinity School library, 
and who served as treasurer of the Rochester Theological Seminary for 
nearly forty-three years ; Deacon Edwin O. Sage, and his brother, Dea- 
con William N. Sage, prominent manufacturer, trustee of the University 
and one of the founders of the University of Rochester, and Deacon 
Augustus H. Strong, President of the Seminary. 

Other prominent members of the church were Dr. Henry E. Robins; 
Dr. Ashael Clark Kendrick, one of the coachload of professors and 
students brought from Colgate to found the University of Rochester 
in 1850, and an internationally known Greek scholar, and Judge Har- 
vey F. Remington whose services to Baptist institutions in this area for 
sixty years are too numerous to list here. Honorable Walter S. Hubbell 
became a member of the church soon after Dr. Stewart’s arrival and 
established the immense Hubbell Men’s Class which became nationally 
known. In 1889 David Jayne Hill, later an ambassador to Germany, 
became president of the University of Rochester and joined the church, 
as did Dr. Rush Rhees who became president of the University in 1900. 

When the intellectual quality of the above members is considered, 
it is evident that only the utmost in good preaching would be acceptable. 
There must be nothing trivial and no failure. There was no failure. 
Without antagonizing anyone in a congregation of various stages of 
belief and without suggesting doubt or criticism, he brought his con- 
gregation to agreement on the great central fact of religion by positive 
preaching. The qualities of his mind shown by the prizes which he 
won in university days in logic, ethics, and philosophy served him well 
in his sermons. 

The Wednesday evening prayer meeting was a remarkable feature 
of the life of the church, for which busy people laid aside all other 
engagements. Attendance ran as high as two hundred and ninety. An 
inquirers’ meeting for prospective members at the church was held 
each Monday evening. Other engagements often made a twelve-hour 
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day seven days a week, with only time out for meals and for enough 
rest to endure the strain. The membership of the church during his | 


- seventeen years’ pastorate grew from about four hundred to about eight 


hundred. The migration of rural population to the city was illustrated 
in the First Baptist Church one Sunday when Dr. Stewart gave the 
right hand of fellowship to sixty members from the Baptist Church 
of Perry, New York. This was the result of the main factory of the 
Robeson Cutlery Company being moved to Rochester. 


In 1887 settlers from the vicinity of Durham, Ontario, Dr. Stewart’s 
boyhood home, took up free grant farms in the forests near Dwight, 
Lake of Bays, Ontario. They called their old pastor, Reverend Alex 
Stewart, father of Dr. Joseph Stewart and founder of the Durham Bap- 
tist Church to come and minister to them. He went, and after several 
seasons a church was built. A log cabin was bought for a few dol- 
lars as a parsonage and the day of church dedication came August 17, 
1888. Dr. Joseph Stewart went to assist his father in the service 
of dedication. Following this the log parsonage beside a beautiful lake 
with a sandy beach became the nucleus of his summer home. 


In this little white frame church among the pine trees and beside the 
lake Dr. Stewart was minister for fifty summers missing only 1911 
when he was in Europe. In the early years he preached to settlers in 
wool shirts with no coats over their suspenders. They came from their 
lonely farms, rowing across the bay in flat-bottomed punts. Occasionally 
there was a birch-bark canoe. They smelled of cows and maple fire- 
wood and tanbark. When the settlers moved away from the rocky 
farms, the church became filled with summer visitors. Some of them 
were notable educators on their summer holidays. Here, with time 
for rest and meditation, Dr. Stewart preached his most glorious sermons. 


“In the years 1887 and 1888 there came to Rochester several new 
pastors of churches, namely, Messrs. Millard, Stebbins, Hutton, Tay- 
lor, and Stewart,” reported by Dr. Stewart in a booklet entitled, “Thirty- 
five Years of Alpha Chi.” This group began to talk of a club for the 
reading of scholarly papers to be produced by the members. The first 
regular meeting was held December 6, 1888, in the First Presbyterian 
Church. The names of Dr. Strong, Dr. Pattison, and Dr. Howard 
Osgood, were included in this list of members at this latter date. 

Dr. Stewart was elected secretary-treasurer and continued as such 
for more than thirty-five years, and the meetings for twenty years 
were held in the office of the First Baptist Church. The seventeen 
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papers which he prepared and read up to 1923 are printed in the Alpha 
Chi booklet. He presented other papers after 1923 and continued to 
be a member to the time of his death, more than fifty-eight years. It is 
evident that he was the leader in the organization and perpetuation of 
the club. It still is active and it is in a part one of his contributions 
to the intellectual life of Rochester. 

In the early years of this century, Dr. Stewart took a leading part 
in the work of several important committees. Other able men did their 
share. These committees have left some large monuments in Roches- 
ter and among these monuments are churches. 

The growth of Rochester had begun to take Baptist churchgoers 
away from the Four Corners in the central part of the city. As a 
consequence, the members of the First Baptist Church fostered mis- 
sions such as Wilder Street, Bronson Avenue, and others. Dr. Stewart 
was actively interested in forming the Calvary Baptist Church on Gene- 
see Street by the combination of the Bronson Avenue and Wilder Street 
missions. On the city mission Board he shared responsibility in pro- 
viding the present church edifice for the Parsells Avenue Baptist 
Church. Ona committee for filling vacancies in the Seminary faculty 
Dr. Stewart further added to the strength of the Divinity School and 
contributed to the intellectual and spiritual life of Rochester by par- 
ticipating in a large measure in the appointment to the faculty of Dr. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Dr. George Cross, Dr. Ernest W. Parsons, and 
Dr. Henry B. Robins and others. 

In 1903 after Dr. Stewart and Dr. Strong conferred together, Dr. 
Stewart resigned as pastor of the First Baptist Church and became 
Dean and Professor of Christian Ethics and Pastoral Theology in the 
Seminary, in which position he served with distinction until his re- 
tirement in 1923. 


A TRIBUTE BY A YOUNGER COLLEAGUE 


EARNEST WILLIAM PARSONS 


R. STEWART was one of Canada’s gifts to the United States and 
by no means its least valuable. He was born in Waterloo, a 
town in the west-central part of the Province of Ontario, on January 
17, 1852. His father was a preacher of parts and power, but without 
the academic and professional training or the denominational stand- 
ing of his son. Nevertheless, he devoted a considerable portion of his 
time for a lengthy period to the proclamation of the Christian gospel 
as he understood it. It is to the credit of the son that in a day when 
a majority of the ministers of his branch of the church were either 
untrained or poorly trained he determined to secure the best prepara- 
tion available. This determination was aided by association with some 
ministerial friends who had received and appreciated liberal education 
and professional training. He attended Woodstock College, a Bap- 
tist institution with a preparatory school and a theological department 
but with no university curriculum. He matriculated at the University 
of Toronto in 1872. That institution was not then the vast and varied 
educational center which it is today, but even then it numbered on its 
Faculty men of great learning and exceptional teaching power. Among 
them was the late Dr. George Paxton Young, head of the department 
of philosophy. His influence on the young ministerial student was deep 
and lasting. Throughout the greater part of his subsequent life a photo- 
graph of his former teacher graced his study. The curriculum of the 
University was divided into a general “pass course” and “honor courses” 
in various fields. Rightly or wrongly, students who took only the pass 
course were not so highly considered as those who, while taking certain 
general prescriptions, devoted the major portion of their time and energy 
to an intensive study of a specialized field or as it was called an “honor 
course.” Dr. Stewart chose one of the most exacting, that of philos- 
ophy. His ability as a thinker and his success as a student are indi- 
cated by the fact that at graduation in 1876 he was awarded a medal 
in philosophy. 
After leaving the University he returned to Woodstock College for 
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his theological training and graduated from that school in 1879. While 
at Woodstock he met the lady whom he was soon to marry, Miss Mary 
McGinn, then a member of the Faculty of the preparatory school. She 
was already known for her skill as a teacher and for her unusual ability 
in musical and literary matters. She became a poetess of charm and 
insight and her poetic powers were recognized in increasing measure. 

No story of Dr. Stewart’s career, however abbreviated, would have 
any claim to adequacy if it did not concern itself with his first wife 
and their impressive family. The writer of this tribute had not the 
privilege of personal acquaintance with Mrs. Stewart. He had heard 
of her abilities and her personal qualities. When in the early spring of 
1914 he was called from his position on the Faculty of the Pacific School 
of Religion at Berkeley, California, to a professorship in Rochester 
Theological Seminary, an attractive element in the new situation was 
the prospect of meeting her. But it was not to be. On the very even- 
ing when California friends were formally bidding Mrs. Parsons and 
the writer farewell the word came that she had died on Sunday, May 
24th. Rochester alumni on the west coast were eloquent in their tributes 
to her and sincere in their regret that she would not be in Rochester 
to greet us. Two years after her death I was present at the ordination 
services of her youngest son. A more moving expression of a son’s 
indebtedness to the personal and religious influence of a mother than 
he paid her on that occasion I have rarely heard. 


No small contribution to the finer things of life has been made by 
the six sons and one daughter that blessed this marriage. The daugh- 
ter, Josephine, is the wife of the Reverend George R. Welch, who ren- 
dered long service in important churches in Canada and was manager 
of the Canadian branch of the American Baptist Publication Society. 
She is the mother of Mrs. Clarence G. Vichert, the wife of one of our 
very able missionaries in West China. The eldest son, the Reverend 
Alexander M. Stewart, is a graduate of the University of Rochester 
and the Rochester Theological Seminary. After serving in the Chris- 
tian ministry for a considerable period he retired and has since become 
known for his researches into the history of early Indian tribes in 
western New York and of the Jesuit missions to those tribes. The 
Reverend Frederick W. Stewart graduated from the University of 
Rochester and the Theological Seminary and pursued graduate studies 
at Rochester and Chicago. After ministerial service in both the United 
States and Canada he became professor of Religious Education at 
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Denison University, a position which he has held for many years. Dr. 
Harold S. Stewart, graduating from the University and the Seminary 
in Rochester, was minister of some of our very important churches 
and is now Dean of the Theological Faculty of McMaster University 
at Hamilton, Canada. Mr. Arthur L. Stewart graduated from the 
University of Rochester and took a post-graduate degree in engineer- 
ing at Cornell. He is Vice-President and chief engineer of the Gleason 
Works in Rochester. He has served for many years as a valued trus- 
tee of Rochester Theological Seminary and the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. Dr. Norman H. Stewart took his degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at Cornell and has been for a long period professor 
of Zoology at Bucknell University. The Reverend Hugh W. Stewart 
received the bachelor’s degree from the University of Rochester, the 
degrees of Bachelor of Divinity and Master of Theology from the 
Rochester Theological Seminary. For more than thirty years he has 
been the minister of significant churches in the United States and Can- 
ada. There is a statement in the Scriptures to the effect that a certain 
person, though long dead, is still exercising a considerable influence: 
“He being dead, yet speaketh.” That encomium is not confined to bibli- 
cal persons. It is eminently true of Dr. Stewart and the mother of his 
children. 

Dr. Stewart was ordained to the Christian ministry in June 1876 and 
served three churches in Canada, the last being the important and in- 
fluential James Street Baptist Church in Hamilton. Late in his life, 
at the age of eighty-six he was invited to return to that church as the 
preacher in connection with a distinctive anniversary. That visit proved 
to be an occasion of much wider significance than any local celebration. 
His reception by friends of both earlier and later days spoke eloquently 
of the esteem and affection felt toward him in the land of his birth. 
His academic skill and administrative ability were early recognized and 
he was asked to become, while holding ministerial positions that taxed 
both time and talent, successively Examiner in Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Acting-Professor in Homiletics at Toronto Baptist 
College (the precursor of McMaster University) and secretary of the 
rapidly growing Foreign Mission Society of the Baptist Convention 
of Ontario and Quebec. He was subsequently honored by having the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred upon him by the University of 
Rochester and that of Doctor of Laws by McMaster University. 


In 1887 he came to the United States where his principal work was 
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to be done. For sixteen years he was minister of the First Baptist 
Church of Rochester, New York. The length of that service is per- 
haps its own best commentary. For if it was a church possessing 
strong elements of leadership among its members it was also an exact- 
ing congregation in respect to the quality of sermons and worship. 
During all that time he served as a trustee of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. Those were days of financial struggle for the growing insti- 
tution and, in spite of the remarkable leadership of President Strong 
and his administrative ability in financial matters, crises arose. For 
several years preceding 1900 the Seminary experienced deficits of sev- 
eral thousand dollars annually. At the opening of the century it was 
recognized that an effort to secure additional endowment was neces- 
sary. The teaching duties and administrative tasks of President Strong 
were so demanding that he felt the burden of a financial campaign would 
be too great for him to assume. The First Church released Dr. Stewart 
from all his ministerial duties for a period of some months in order 
that he might undertake the task. In journeyings often, by countless 
appeals by letter, by personal interviews and solicitations he prosecuted 
his task. The foundations were well laid and when the effort was con- 
cluded some two years later approximately four hundred thousand dol- 
lars had been added to the funds of the Seminary. 

For sixteen years Dr. Strong had been able to test the calibre of his 
minister and to learn what manner of man he was. The Seminary 
was expanding for, following the successful campaign in which that 
minister had so prominent a part, a bequest of six hundred thousand 
dollars was added to the endowment. This meant making provision for 
long and sorely needed material equipment for the School and the de- 
velopment of its task of professional training. The president, who 
as a professor gave all the instruction in Systematic Theology as well 
as performed all the administrative duties for a school which had 
approximately one hundred students in its regular courses, was be- 
ginning to feel the strain of the too exacting task as well as the limita- 
tions of increasing years. He felt an imperative need for administra- 
tive assistance. Moreover, Professor Henry E. Robins, who had in 
1882 been appointed to the chair of Christian Ethics, had been pre- 
vented by ill health from assuming the instructional duties of his posi- 
tion. Any teaching done in that department was done spasmodically 
by other members of the Faculty. Dr. T. Harwood Pattison, who had 
ably discharged the duties of professor of both Homiletics and Pastoral 
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Theology, was no longer able to carry the double burden. To fill these 
three needs a “man of parts” was required. Dr. Strong found him in 
the vigorous, hard-working, thoughtful minister of his church. Ac- 
cordingly in 1903 Dr. Stewart resigned his position as minister of the 
First Church and in the summer of that year became Dean of the 
Seminary and Professor of Christian Ethics and Pastoral Theology to 
which chair was later added the first instruction in the Seminary in the 
field of Christian Sociology. He held that double position with ef- 
ficiency and distinction until his retirement as Professor Emeritus in 
1923; 

It was never my privilege to be enrolled in any of his classes and 
another is to write of him as a teacher. But I have heard many an 
alumnus, returning to his theological alma mater after years of serv- 
ice in the active ministry, speak in terms of gratitude and appreciation 
of the teaching of the “Dean”, teaching the full significance and value 
of which they did not know until they came to need it in “life’s throng 
and press.” 

There can be little doubt that the relief afforded to Dr. Strong by 
his new colleague had much to do with the ability of the president to 
extend the term of his long and excellent service to the Seminary to 
forty years and to carry his exacting work well past the three-quarter- 
century mark in age. Both men were strong personalities ; they worked 
together well and regarded each other with respect and affectionate 
esteem. 

Upon the retirement of President Strong in May, 1912, the Board 
of Trustees appointed Dean Stewart to be Acting-President. This 
arrangement lasted for almost three years. Important years they were. 
For more than a generation the School had had its center in its presi- 
dent. No one has expressed this fact better than Dr. Stewart himself, 
and I quote his written words. “What a chapter that was that cov- 
ered the forty years of Dr. Strong’s presidency! What a teacher he 
was and what a President! How he poured his very life blood into the 
institution. ‘The Seminary! I am the Seminary!’ he might have said 
and all who knew him would have approved. I, who was his pastor 
for sixteen years and then taught beside him as Dean until he resigned, 
can bear witness to his devotion and his power. The remembrance of 
it stirs me deeply.” (R.T.S. Bulletin, Seventy-fifth Anniversary Vol- 
ume, p. 45.) 

The retirement of President Strong was the close of a great era. 
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Apprehensions that were then freely expressed are easy to understand. 
Many of the alumni and of the devoted friends of the School were 
convinced that there would be a period of retrogression and that a new 
start from a lower level would have to be made in the future. There 
was much in the situation that seemed to justify such fears. Professor 
William Arnold Stevens, mighty mentor of the New Testament for 
thirty-three years, had passed from the scene of his labors a few 
years before and his loss was still keenly felt. Dr. Cornelius Woelf- 
kin, gracious friend and inspirer of his students, who had come to 
Rochester some years earlier to take up the mantle of the homiletical 
Elijah, Professor Pattison, resigned to reénter the pastorate in the same 
year that witnessed the retirement of President Strong. The founda- 
tions seemed to be crumbling and the superstructure in danger. That 
these forebodings did not materialize is due in great degree to the 
vigorous, sagacious and devoted leadership given the entire institution 
by its Acting-President. They were critical years; of that there can be 
no doubt. When Dr. Stewart turned over the presidential duties to 
Dr. Barbour in April, 1915, he bequeathed to him a school larger in 
numbers than he had inherited, a reorganized curriculum, a new method 
of study and investigation, and a Faculty with no vacancies. 


During his regime Professor Conrad H. Moehlman, who had previ- 
ously been Associate Professor, was advanced to a professorship, hold- 
ing in succession the Huntley and Trevor chairs in the Biblical field. 
Dr. George Cross came to assume the professorship in Systematic The- 
ology which President Strong had held for so long. Professor Henry 
B. Robins came to introduce to the curriculum such studies as the 
Philosophy and Psychology of Religion. He was also the pioneer 
teacher in Rochester of Religious Education. Professor Ernest W. 
Parsons was called to the Huntley professorship in the Biblical field 
and Dr. Glenn B. Ewell became the first full-time librarian of the 
School. 

In other phases of the Seminary’s activities there were advances dur- 
ing this period. A summer school, manned by the joint Faculties of 
the Colgate and the Rochester Theological Seminaries, was organized 
and served the two communities for several years. A conglomeration 
of student organizations, some with ill-defined and overlapping pur- 
poses, was transformed to a single organization known as the Student 
Young Men’s Christian Association. This concerned itself with all 
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specifically student activities and it was controlled by elected student 
officers. It was the fore-runner of our present Student Body. 

In the later days of the incumbency of President Strong and in Dr. 
Stewart’s Acting-Presidency the annual Commencement was a much 
more formidable affair than was the streamlined day or a day and 
half of later regimes. It lasted for nearly a week, with public ex- 
aminations of the various classes an outstanding feature. This lengthy 
period which turned the School into a temporary Mecca for alumni 
made place for a social hospitality of a quantity and quality not possible 
for a briefer time. There were no “Commons” or refrectories in those 
days and the President and Faculty alike were constant hosts during 
Commencement Week. The comparative absence of a multiplicity of 
student activities and exacting parish demands which later years have 
brought gave more time and opportunity for entertainment and social 
intercourse during the school year. President Strong had been a leader 
in this phase of seminary life. His entertainment of members of the 
Faculty and that of students and distinguished visitors were alike mem- 
orable. He was an incomparable host. Many were sure that we should 
not see his like again. But even the doubters admitted that Acting- 
President Stewart carried on the traditions of dignity and hospitality 
so well and so courteously that the expected deterioration did not come 
to life. Dr. Stewart, in the days of the interregnum, performed a diffi- 
cult task with conspicuous success. With the coming of President Bar- 
bour he reverted to his former status and for eight years was a beloved 
elder statesman in the Faculty. For those who worked with him his 
retirement in 1923 left a vacancy hard to fill. 

Dr. Stewart in February, 1916, married Miss Ruth Quinby, a mem- 
ber of a prominent Rochester family. She predeceased him by several 
years. 

We turn now from history to personal impressions. I had heard 
of Dr. Stewart long before I first saw him. Early in the academic year 
of 1895-96, when the writer was a freshman in the university, he came 
to Toronto to address the student assembly. The memory of that ad- 
dress has remained with me during the intervening years. It was a 
biographical sketch of Professor G. J. Romanes, the eminent British 
scientist, who possessed a religious faith, lost it because he could not 
reconcile certain of its elements with his scientific conclusions, and re- 
gained it in a larger and more reasonable synthesis. It was the first 
of several such biographical interpretations by Dr. Stewart which I 
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was to hear during the passing years and all were impressive. Biog- 
raphy was a favorite part of his reading and he showed rare ability in 
sketching the essential facts and forces which contributed to the mak- 
ing of the life of each of his various subjects. The dignity of the lec- 
turer, his booming, resonant voice, his excellent diction, clear style 
and his fearlessness in the presence of facts were matters that long re- 
mained with at least one of his listeners. 

In 1914 I came to Rochester to join the Faculty of the Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Stewart was acting-head of the School and there began 
a friendship which lasted for fully an ordinary generation. I had heard 
that his was a stern personality. 1 discovered that it was and later I 
found some of the roots of that rigidity in his Scottish descent, his 
modified Calvanistic theology and his strong sense of personal duty and 
obligation. Looking back over the years it is but fair to say that he 
was as sternly demanding on himself as he was on others. He was 
stern, at times almost forbidding. But his stern attitude was not 
petulant, rather he agreed with the poet in calling Duty “Stern daughter 
of the voice of God.’ It was an interesting experience to see his 
somewhat imperious severity soften and become mellow with advancing 
years. He was not less demanding upon himself, but he was more 
kindly and tolerant in his dealing with others. 


A dominant characteristic of Dean Stewart was his moral courage. 
It stood him in good stead when new methods and new conclusions 
invaded the field held by traditional and conventional theological study. 
He faced them fearlessly and with the habit of years of straight think- 
ing behind him made important and sometimes painful adjustments in 
concept and attitude. Truth, so far as he could discover it, was a very 
precious matter to him. Nor was his courage confined to matters of 
personal adjustment of theological views. He had the courage of his 
convictions regarding his own conduct and that of others, even if they 
were superior in rank and position. On more than one occasion his 
younger colleagues saw him deal with difficult situations from the 
angle of moral rectitude when weaker souls might have dealt with them 
from the standpoint of expedience. On at least one of these occasions 
he was called upon to pay a considerable price but he did not complain. 

He was a thinker to the last. He knew that there were areas of truth 
which he had not yet explored and that there were wider horizons than 
those which met his gaze. He was a constant reader of fine books, 
covering a range which his younger colleagues, caught in the limiting 
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demands of specialization in definite fields, envied. One of the most 
precious memories of him which these colleagues have is that of the 
humble half-shy requests of them to tell him of the latest discoveries 
in their fields of study and of the most recent opinions held by scholars 
devoted to these areas of thought. He constantly wanted to thrust back 
the frontiers of his knowledge. Often he reminded me of the fine 
tribute Lord Morley paid the Honorable William Ewart Gladstone 
in his memorable biography of that statesman. Writing of Gladstone 
in his eightieth year he said of him, “He was always peering over the 
next hill.” Dr. Stewart did that to a much more advanced age. A few 
weeks before the end came he asked one of his friends of a succeeding 
generation, “What are the younger men thinking of this now?” His 
mind was perpetually young. 

Retirement from administrative and teaching duties did not mean 
cessation of activities. In addition to a great increase in his reading, 
he was for five years the acting-minister of a church in Rochester 
where through his thoughtful and mature preaching and his persistent 
kindly sympathetic pastoral services he led its members to new heights. 
It is interesting and pleasant to recall how he pressed the younger pro- 
fessors with whom he had been associated into service for series of 
week-night lectures for his “people.” He selected the subjects and. 
many of them were weightier than a younger and less experienced man. 
would have chosen. But the audiences were appreciative and gave ut- 
terance to kind expressions. He was nearing his seventy-eighth birth- 
day when he closed that part of his post-retirement activity. 

In the autumn of 1923 Brandon College, in Manitoba, found itself 
without the services of its professor of Philosophy because of the ina- 
bility of Dr. McKee (another elder statesman in the educational realm) 
to continue in that position. President Whidden had just left to become 
Chancellor of McMaster University. The struggling college was appre- 
hensive. Dr. Stewart was asked to go to Brandon to teach Philosophy, 
Psychology, Logic and Ethics. He consented and his contribution to 
the work and the morale of the college was memorable. He added 
numerous lectures and sermons throughout the provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan to his duties as a professor. He was one of the 
“youngest” men on the Faculty. The writer has seen the record of his 
extramural activities and he frequently travelled considerable distances 
in their pursuit. In his sermons to his western listeners he dealt with 
profound subjects such as: “God,” “The Bible,” “Life’s Cost,” “A 
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Faithful Creator.” For Dr. Stewart this “western” experience was a 
renewal of life. He gave greatly, but he greatly received. 

The completion of his work at Brandon College and the close of his 
five-year acting-pastorate did not mean the cessation of work. De- 
mands for him as a supply preacher were many and insistent and he 
answered them long after he had reached an age when refusal might 
have been justified. His call to the ministry compelled him all through 
his life. The temptation to write of his services to the little church 
at Dwight in Canada where he had his summer home is very great, 
but others who know the story better than I will tell it. In his book 
of records an interesting feature is the number of requests to officiate 
at funerals. Old friends and new friends, associates of earlier and 
later years were given their last service at the hands of this good minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ. They knew, as did many other, the deep and genu- 
ine sympathy which underlay that dignified and sometimes forbidding 
exterior. 

For himself he faced the end calmly and without apprehension. He 
said some years before he passed on, “I want to live as much as I can 
while I can. When my time comes I am ready.” In his quiet confi- 
dence he made real the words of the Christian hymn, “My Times Are in 
Thy Hand.” He arranged in detail the service which was to be held 
after his death. None who were present will soon forget the note of 
triumph on which it ended as the organ pealed out the strains of “Jerusa- 
lem the Golden.” The trumpets had sounded on the other side when 
he reached home. 

His Christian faith was strong and wavered less than the faith of 
most of us. It always had a definite basis in his convictions about God, 
who to him was a most impressive being. But it ripened and mellowed 
with the years. The subjects of his last two recorded sermons, preached 
curiously enough in his two most important churches, were “The Guest 
of God” and “God in the Life of Jesus.” 

To the writer it was eminently worth while to have known him, to 
have worked with him, and to have had the benefit of his friendship. 
He needs no written eulogy. But a merited one can be found in the 
words which a Biblical writer used concerning another, “When he had 
served his generation by the will of God, he fell on sleep.” He has 
passed from the scenes of his labors but he will live long in “lives made 
better by his presence.” 
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DR. STEWART AS I KNEW HIM 


Henry B. Rosins 


O NE would shrink from attempting to sum up any man’s life, yet 
may well be glad to contribute his mite in appreciation of an- 
other’s character and achievement. I shall have to couch what I say 
in personal phrase since it is this lesser office to which I address my- 
self. My acquaintance with Dr. Stewart began in the autumn of 1902, 
the year in which I entered Rochester Theological Seminary as a stu- 
dent. I began to attend the First Baptist Church, where my uncle, Dr. 
Henry E. Robins, one-time minister of the church but then living in 
retirement, was a member. Dr. Stewart had been pastor of the church 
for some fifteen years at the time I presented myself for membership. 
At his suggestion I brought my church letter and met the deacons in 
the church study. My first impressions of Dr. Stewart, then, had to 
do with his pulpit ministry. I was at once impressed by the solid sub- 
stance of his preaching. He evidently prepared his sermons with great 
care, and he delivered them with impressive effect. But I was not to 
hear him often, since the activities of the Evangelistic Band and the op- 
portunities to preach, claimed so many of my Sundays during my first 
year in the Seminary, and his services as minister of the First Baptist 
Church terminated shortly and he became Professor of Christian Ethics 
and Pastoral Theology at the Seminary. 

Having served briefly as acting-professor of homiletics in McMaster 
University, Toronto, Dr. Stewart was not a total stranger to the pro- 
fessor’s rostrum. At the same time, those first years must have kept 
him busy enough! He had a rich and varied pastoral experience upon 
which to draw for materials in his course on Pastoral Theology, and 
his sense of values helped him to fund that experience for the benefit of 
us novices, so soon to face the duties of a parish ministry. It is strange 
what one remembers out of all he has been taught. It might, indeed, 
be suggested that, from the professor’s point of view, doubts may arise 
as to whether the student remembers anything at all. But I have this 
to offer in rebuttal. I remember that Dr. Stewart, in a discussion of 
pulpit prayer, laid down the rule that no pulpit prayer should ever on 
any account be longer than seven minutes. Perhaps the reason why I 
remember it is that shortly thereafter a group of us attended a Thanks- 
giving service at the First Baptist Church, in which service a local Bap- 
tist pastor prayed for twenty-six minutes! You see, we were timing 
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ministers to see how long they actually did pray. And that is only one 
respect in which the professor set us to watching others, and ourselves. 

In his course in Christian Ethics, Dr. Stewart decided to use a re- 
quired text to supplement and reinforce his lectures. He chose a work 
then quite new, Newman Smyth’s Christian Ethics, a volume in the 
International Theological Library. Smyth’s work will be remembered 
by my contemporaries for its consistent endeavor to show that Chris- 
tion ethical principles were relevant to current social situations, and to 
show how they were relevant. It was something of a venture in em- 
pirical as contrasted with dogmatic ethics. Dr. Stewart’s own lectures 
combined the personal and the social, with an underscoring of the social. 
His own moral earnestness made a very considerable impression upon 
his students. Perhaps his main difficulty in this transition from pulpit 
to classroom appeared in this course. He had been used to speaking 
in a large church audience room; he had great difficulty in refraining 
from preaching, and as if to a great congregation. His great voice would 
boom out magnificently. 


To be sure, Dr. Stewart was also Dean. But what can a mere student 
know of the responsibilities of a dean? The only difference I noted, 
that is, as affecting myself, was that I received my report cards at the 
end of each semester from Dr. Stewart, instead of from Dr. Strong as 
during the first year. The fact is that Dr. Strong had carried the entire 
seminary office around in his vest pocket, so to say, until Dr. Stewart 
came; and it remained for Dr. Stewart to differentiate the functions 
of a dean from those of a president. This he did in time, but that his- 
tory belongs to the inner sanctum, and has never been unfolded in this 
student’s hearing. In any case, I went far away to the Pacific Coast 
when he was but two years on his career as Dean. 

In 1912 Dr. Strong retired from the Presidency, and Dr. Stewart 
became Acting-President, in which capacity he was serving when my 
contact with him was again renewed, as I became a member of the 
teaching staff in the autumn of 1913. Dr. and Mrs. Stewart were most 
gracious in their welcome. The period was one of those difficult ones 
in which the older members of the staff are passing off the scene and 
their successors initiated. Dr. George Cross came in 1912; Dr. Moehl- 
man was made a professor in 1913, after having served as instructor for 
some six years, and I came to the institution that same year; and in 1914 
Dr. Parsons came to take up his duties—all-of this, mark you, in the 
interim from the retirement of Dr. Strong to the coming to the presi- 
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dency of Dr. Clarence Barbour in 1915. How much Dr. Stewart had 
personally to do with the trend of things I do not undertake to say, but 
that he was sympathetic with it I know. Three of us were University 
of Chicago alumni. During those years when he was head of the insti- 
tution, and throughout his deanship until his retirement in 1923, Dr. 
Stewart never sought to tell me what I should teach or not teach; and 
I am sure that this was the experience of the rest of the staff. He 
trusted us, and we, I would fain believe, justified his trust. As I look 
back upon that difficult period of transition, my appreciation of Dr. 
Stewart grows. 

After his retirement in 1923, my contacts with Dr. Stewart were not 
as frequent as I could wish they had been. He enjoyed pastoral serv- 
ice and the interim ministries he exercised for some years were a re- 
freshing experience, I am sure. As time passed, he ceased to accept 
preaching engagements, but his interest in life did not end there. I was 
impressed, when I called, by the number and character of the books he 
was reading. He did not live in the dim long ago. He had an inquir- 
ing mind; he wanted to know more of the things worth knowing. Lat- 
terly, on the occasion of my visits, he would lead me out into a discussion 
of religion, particularly the Christian religion. He was engaged in 
rethinking his faith, in enlarging and defining its borders. He wanted 
a re-survey of the field of philosophy of religion. His first introduc- 
tion to it, or at any rate a strong early impulsion to a continued interest 
in it, came from James Martineau—a name almost forgotten. But I 
have always been grateful to Dr. Stewart for introducing me to James 
Martineau in my student days. We talked of belief in God and its 
foundations in human experience, of the nature of God, of what we may 
hope to know of Him, of how a justified faith in Him may be established 
and built up. We talked of Jesus, of his nature and work, raising all 
the questions—Christological, soteriological, and the rest. We discussed 
human nature. We examined the assumptions on which the traditional 
Christian faith rests. And I want to say that I was impressed both by 
the insatiable intellectual hunger and the intellectual humility of my 
good friend. 

We exchanged occasional letters through the later years. The last 
of his letters to me was written January 29th, 1947, just beyond the 
threshold of his ninety-sixth year. I shall be transgressing no canon 
of privacy, I am sure, if I quote briefly from this letter, a rather typical 
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“T wish it were possible to talk with you. Our common Chris- 
tianity starts so many questions. Those who have not enquiring 
minds have an easy time. J am not one of them, and I am not 
scholar enough to answer some of the questions that arise. 
have one comfort: I am more impressed than ever by the character 
and the testimony of Jesus, and by His unquestionable elevation 
above all that ever went before or followed after. Whatever hope 


I have is surely bound up with Him. . . . What a troubled 
world we are in! What need for wise, strong leadership! God 
lives, . . . and He will lead us to a better day.” 


This passage is a disclosure of the depth and sincerity of his inner life. 
It pays its own tribute to one who was my pastor, teacher, colleague 
and friend. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Religious Pilgrimage of Israel. 1. G. Matthews. New York, Har- 
pers, 1947. Pp. 304. $4.00. 


This is a book which will be welcomed by both teachers and students 
of the Old Testament.. The author, who was for nearly a quarter of a 
century professor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis at Crozer 
Theological Seminary, and is now “Emeritus”, has done a good piece 
of work. The title is significant and indicates the process, adventure 
and development which mark Israelitish religion when studied histori- 
cally. The titles of the chapters suggest the organization of the com- 
plex material as well as the interesting freshness of the presentation. 
They are: The Meaning of Religion, The Religion of the Seminomads, 
The Religion of the Sinai Confederates, The Religion of the Canaanites, 
The Religion of the Invaders, The Religion of Nationalism, the Re- 
ligion of the Reactionaries, The Religion of the Laymen, The Religion 
of Cooperation, The Religion of Individualism, The Religion of the — 
Intellectuals, The Religion of the State Church, The Religion of Man- 
kind, The Religion of Supernaturalism, The Religion of Judaism. 

Within this comprehensive framework the writer leads his readers 
through the religious journey from the early beginnings to the end of 
the Jewish nation as a political unit. The treatment throughout is linked 
with the social development of the people whom we know as Hebrews 
or Jews and indicates with clearness the genetic elements in the “pil- 
grimage.” 

Without being in any degree pedantic the volume is marked by excel- 
lent scholarship and a fine balance of judgment. The scholarship is 
not obtrusive but it underlies every paragraph. A mastery of the ma- 
terial is evident throughout the entire discussion. Much labor has gone 
into the production of this book. The presentation is a thorough one 
and at times is so condensed that careful reading is required to gain the 
full significance of some of the statements. This is especially true of 
the closing chapter where in thirty-five pages the author treats the 
religion of Judaism from 400 B.C. to 135 A.D. The work is well 
documented and the references in the footnotes, together with a selected 
bibliography, will aid the reader who desires to make further investiga- 
tion. Adequate indexes add to the serviceability of the book. 

It is impossible that in a volume of this scope there should not be 
some matters which various readers might criticize, but for this reviewer 
they are few and far between. One only is here mentioned. The per- 
sistence in some circles even through the apocalyptic era, of the earlier 
political messianic hope merits fuller discussion. It is briefly indicated, 
but it was probably more important in motivating certain revolutionary 
activities than one would gather from these pages. 

Other excellent works on the religion of Israel are extant, some of 


recent date and fine scholarship. But the reviewer knows of none ex- 


hibiting a better combination of accurate knowledge, clear interesting 
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presentation, historical acumen and appreciation, and reverential ap- 
proach than does this product of the author’s mature thought. It is 
refreshing to read these pages in which historical study, with a constant 
element of objectivity, is unhampered by any pragmatic compromise 
such as marks and mars too many literary products in the biblical and 
theological fields at the present time. It is a book which every thought- 
ful minister should have in his possession and to which he should give 
careful study. The printing is excellent and the entire mechanical 
production of the volume admirable. 
Ernest W. Parsons 


Albert Schweitzer: The Man and His Mind. George Seaver. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. 346. $3.75. 


Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology. Edited by Charles R. Joy. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. 323. $3.75. 


Harper and Brothers are to be highly commended for issuing these 
two works together. They constitute a most valuable addition to the 
literature on Albert Schweitzer, perhaps the most creative Christian 
thinker of our era. 

Seaver’s definitive biography of Schweitzer falls into two parts, the 
first dealing with the latter’s life, the second with his thought. Both 
parts are in fine balance, although our author reveals much of the mind 
and thinking of Schweitzer in the biographical section of the book. The 
appendices contain three extremely enlightening essays by Schweitzer 
on “Civilization and Colonization,” “Goethe” and “Religion in Modern 
Civilization.” 

The Anthology edited by Charles R. Joy is exceedingly well con- 
structed, allowing even the uninitiated reader to discover the riches 
of thought that lie hidden in Schweitzer’s writings. This Anthology 
could well serve the interests of discussion groups who would grapple 
with the provocative ideas of Albert Schweitzer. 

The opening statement in Seaver’s book depicts its subject thus: 


Albert Schweiter is probably the most gifted genius of our age, 
as well as its most prophetic thinker. A Doctor four times over— 
in philosophy, in theology, in music, and in medicine—he was earn- 
ing three of these distinctions while in his twenties, at an age 
when most men are still serving their apprenticeship in one; and 
for him they are but incidental to the classic contributions which 
he has made to each of these subjects. What is rarer still, his 
practical achievements and manual skill have kept pace with his 
scholarship: a surgeon, a self-taught architect and builder, an agri- 
culturist, an organist and a consultant in organ-craft, he has fur- 
ther proved his ability as an administrator in founding, organizing, | 
and maintaining a hospital in the tropics. As an independent thinker 
he foresaw the collapse of western civilization at a time when 
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sociologists were confidently heralding its advance, and at the 
same time he was proposing a deeply-considered remedy for its 
eventual restoration. 


Schweitzer cannot be easily classified as a thinker. If Schleiermacher 
could call himself a “Moravian of a higher order,” Schweitzer might 
be described as a “liberal of a higher order.” In his Weltanschauung 
Schweitzer is an agnostic, in his religion he is a mystic. But he is not 
a world-renouncing mystic, but a world-affirming mystic. In the realm 
of ethics Schweitzer exalts “reverence for life” as a supreme virtue. 
He admires Goethe, the universal mind of Germany’s classic period 
in literature, but Schweitzer is much more a man of action than the 
poet laureate. For this medical missionary in the heart of the African 
tropics not merely talks about ethics and love, he lives it day by day. 

Schweitzer is an indefatigable worker, both in research and in mat- 
ters practical. His earliest work The Quest of the Historical Jesus 
caused both admiration and dismay among the theologians of the day. 
Its first edition came out in 1906 in the German language. In this work 
Schweitzer reviewed the research into the life of Jesus from Reimarus 
to Wrede. Its results were disconcerting if not devastating to liberal 
New Testament criticism. Yet, while saying many harsh things about 
the findings of critical scholars trying to reconstruct the “historical 
Jesus”, Schweitzer expresses his high regard for their arduous labors. 
Nowhere can one find personal animus against those whom he severely 
takes to task. His advocacy of radical eschatology in the mind and 
thought of Jesus has, to say the least, been a fruitful impulse to a deeper 
grasp of this difficult matter. 

Schweitzer’s The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, translated by W. 
Montgomery, is, perhaps, his finest work. What more shall we say? 
Read and ponder these two books by Seaver and Joy! They will stir 
the imagination and compel you to deeper devotion to God and His 
Kingdom. 

William A. Mueller 


The Sin of Our Age. Davies, D. R. New York, Macmillan, 1947. 
Pp. 147. $2.00. 


As to the sin of the present day and age, we will all agree with D. R. 
Davies’ diagnosis: i.e., the ego-centricity of man; “Glory to man in the 
highest, for man is the master of things.” Since man, through his scien- 
tific knowledge, is master of all things, God is consequently treated as 
an outworn superstition. Humanity now lives as though man was an 
end in himself: as though humanity existed in its own right and for the 
sole purpose of its own glory and power. This deification of man has 
brought forth three terrible consequences: (1) the abolition of the idea 
of immortality and the confinement of man to the limits of time and 
space; (2) the supremacy of matter over spirit; (3) the decline of the 
individual and the rise of the mass man. These consequences are of 
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such a severe nature that mankind is now confronted with the un- 
precedented peril of self-destruction. In spite of the scientific mastery 
of things the problems of economic, political, and physical survival are 
more acute today than at any other period of human history. The only 
hope for mankind lies in the recovery of Christian Belief. The alterna- 
tives are only two; Christianity or destruction. Christian moral values 
cannot be built into society without the foundation of a Christian theol- 
ogy, for what a man thinks about God and life is the determinant of 
his code of behaviour. Therefore the primary task of the church today 
is to rebuild a Christian theology in the hearts and minds of men and 
women the world over. Such is a brief outline of Davies’ The Sin of 
Our Age. 

The value of this book for us, it seems to me, lies not in Davies’ ac- 
curate diagnosis of the fundamental sin of our age or in his advocating 
the recovery of Christian belief as the only hope of mankind, but in his 
brilliant and penetrating analysis of contemporary economic, social, and 
political life in the light of man’s lack of spirituality. Especially perti- 
nent are the sections on social security and Russia. To the delight of 
this reviewer, Davies damns socialism with faint praise. Capitalism in 
no way has a monopoly on the exploitation of the laboring man. In 
regard to Russia, Davies has nothing but bitter condemnation. Russia 
is seen in its true light; a police-state far more cruel and inhuman than 
even Hitler’s Nazi Germany. 

Being of the liberal tradition we disagree with Davies’ interpretation 
of the Christian faith as being “essentially eschatological and other 
worldly.” We are surprised and even dumbfounded at the author’s 
implication that during the medieval period man reached his spiritual 
peak. We, who have regarded the Renaissance as a movement whereby 
the mind of man was freed from the shackles of superstition and out- 
worn tradition, are also surprised at Davies’ interpretation that that 
process of liberation has eventually led to man’s present day lack of 
faith. But all in all Davies has written a stimulating critique of our 
modern age. 

Davies is an Anglican clergyman. He has written one other book, 
Down Peacock Feathers, a discussion of the contemporary significance 
of the General Confession. Here is a man who might eventually achieve 
the stature of his fellow-Englishman, C. L. Lewis. 


William F. Burton, ’44 
Wolcott Baptist Church, 
Wolcott, New York 


Best Sermons, 1947-48 Edition. G. Paul Butler, Editor. New York, 
Harper Brothers, 1947. Pp. 318. $2.75. 


Says the editor in his Introduction, “The last six years have given 
me the privilege of reading 18,327 sermons for these first three vol- 
umes—to select 156 in all from thirty countries in twelve foreign lan- 
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guages.” That gives you some idea of the book’s representative char- 
acter. 

Henry Sloane Coffin’s Foreword on “Preaching for An Age of Dis- 
illusionment” sets a high standard for the preacher. The editor, after 
reading thousands of sermons can still call it a “privilege” and declares, 
“The clergy are not mere dabblers, but men of force and courage and 
insight.” The reader will want to examine the current fifty-two for 
himself. 

One thing should please him. The sermon, and not the preacher’s 
name, largely determined the choice. Great names are included but so 
are the comparatively unknown. Some of the excellent biographical 
sketches are long, with many honors and accomplishments; others as 
brief as the ministry of the young preacher in his first charge. 

The effort to represent all faiths, denominations and regions as well 
as to have variety of themes gives the volume balance but also some 
artificiality. Under such categorical necessities, the selection becomes 
less “Best Sermons” than “Sample Sermons from All Faiths and De- 
nominations.” 

Protestants may writhe under some of the Roman Catholic preach- 
ing, e.g., Cardinal Spellman’s implication that all non-Catholic education 
is “Godless teaching,” but it will be good for them to recognize the 
intellectual power and literary worth in the Roman Sermons. It will 
be clear that they are being challenged to better preaching by the Catho- 
lic pulpit of today. 

Sermons on trivial themes are not for “Best Sermon” anthologies. 
These sermons deal with big subjects. One of the best is “The Shores 
of Eternity,” a fresh, forthright and convincing sermon on immortality 
by Harold E. Nicely of our own city. 

Those who yearn for new, more vivid and compelling sermon forms 
will appreciate James Stewart’s use of the dramatic dialogue in “The 
Desire of All Nations.” We could wish for more variety of form when 
we remember congregations conditioned by tabloids, digests and pic- 
ture magazines. Are these the “Best Sermons” of 1947-48 for the 
people—or for ministers? If for ministers, are they the best sermons? 


William F. Davison, ’26 
First Baptist Church, 
Rochester, New York 


On the Meaning of Christ. John Knox. New York, Scribners, 1947. 
Bp lis. $2.50. 


Not a few readers will close this book by the distinguished Baldwin 
Professor of Sacred Literature at Union Theological Seminary with a 
sense of bewilderment. The volume contains the William Belden Noble 
lectures for 1947 delivered at Harvard University. Whether the pur- 
pose of the foundation on which they were delivered had influence on 
the lecturer it is difficult to say, but they certainly meet that purpose. 
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There are eight chapters which are used to set forth the author’s 
thought of the meaning of Christ for the Christian faith. “Christ” is 
the term used, not “Jesus,” and the distinction is significant. In so far 
as the purpose is to set forth a christological basis for an ecumenical 
uniting of differing ecclesiastical groups some will think that consid- 
erable success has attended the effort; others will wonder how many 
of the “ecumenicized” individuals will have any understanding of what 
it is all about. Some, possibly will feel that any ecumenicity imposed 
from the top on the basis of a theological agreement will be of doubt- 
ful value and of little service. Nevertheless, recalling the combination 
of Nicean and Chalcedonian christology with which one of the earliest 
pronouncements of the world-wide ecumenical movement began, one 
can be grateful to Professor Knox for his attempt to soften the rigidity 
of that position. 

Jesus Christ is an “event” which began when “the Hebrew people 
first became a self-conscious community with Yahweh as its God,” has 
continued and is continuing in the Christian community. In another 
sense it is limited only by the beginning and the end of history. This 
“event” is complex and in its simplest terms includes “the personality, 
life, and teachings of Jesus, the response of loyalty he awakened, his 
death, his resurrection, the coming of the Spirit, the faith with which 
the Spirit was received, the creation of the community.” This is the 
irreducible minimum of the “event” of Jesus Christ. This “event” 
is examined in relation to its personal center and a number of elements 
appearing in creedal christologies are shown to be secondary. But the 
conclusion reached is that Jesus is truly human and just as truly divine. 
It is also brought into connection with the gospels, the miracles, the 
“story” (that is, certain “matters of traditional Christian belief”) and 
with the church. In those sections in which the author deals with mat- 
ters of historical study of the New Testament he moves with the skill 
we have come to expect of him. These make refreshing areas amid many 
which are not so invigorating. The attempt to unify Jesus of Nazareth 
and certain group and ecclesiastical interpretations of him and the insti- 
tutional results of those interpretations is not convincing to the his- 
torian, even a Christian historian. 


The attempt is a noble one in intent and it is made in a serious and 
dignified presentation of the views involved. Some churchmen will wel- 
come it, but its appeal to many thoughtful minds will be less certain. 
Ecumenical Christianity if and when it comes, must issue from the laity 
up, through cooperation in many Christian things, not from a ques- 
tionable theological representation, even as sympathetic a one as this. 
The contribution which the book makes to our understanding of Jesus 
of Nazareth is a minor one indeed. 


Ernest W. Parsons 
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These Words Upon Thy Heart. Howard Tillman Kuist. Richmond, 
John Knox Press, 1947. Pp. 189. $2.50. 


This finely written book contains the Sprunt lectures which Professor 
Kuist of Princeton Theological Seminary delivered in 1946 before the 
students and faculty of Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. The 
sub-title “Scripture and the Christian Response” is suggestive of its 
chief concern, that is, to mediate to modern man the method by which 
the truths of Holy Writ may best be appropriated. More than that, 
the author is eager to “illustrate the instrumental worth of Holy Scrip- 
ture in forming responsible Christian character.” 

Professor Kuist develops his thesis in six chapters dealing with the 
following topics: “Scripture and the Common Man, Adventuring in 
Firsthand Acquaintance, Opening the Eyes of the Understanding, The 
Form and Power of Holy Scripture, Scripture and Freedom to Think, 
and Translating Scripture into Action.’”’ Ruskin’s “Essay on Composi- 
tion” is appended to the main body of the book. 

The adequacy of Scripture as a center of illumination for both the 
expert and the common man is firmly avowed. While the expert in 
New Testament criticism has a definite advantage over the common 
man, it is nevertheless true that the latter “must see for himself or he 
does not see at all.” If the Reformers taught us anything at all it is 
that each of us is duty-bound to know and apprehend the truth for him- 
self. “Where human response is lacking, the revealing process cannot 
be complete.’ Kuist is convinced that interpreters of Scripture may 
learn much from the arts and the interpreters of the arts. He points 
out that “when once this affinity between Scripture and the arts is recog- 
nized, a new day dawns in the life of any person who contemplates or 
enters upon serious study or teaching of the Bible.” 

In a day when the discontinuity between faith and reason, revelation 
and nature, is strongly emphasized, it is wholesome to hear that “the 
same capacities which men commonly exercise in opening the eyes of 
their understanding to nature and to the arts should render them cor- 
respondingly sensitive to the essential appeal of Scripture.” 

Chapter Three entitled “Opening the Eyes of the Understanding” 
deserves the most careful attention according to this reviewer. What 
Kuist has to say about the “relation between sight and insight” is highly 
suggestive. “Every experience which involves deeper insight into truth 
iS essentially a test of a person’s integrity.” Others may help us to 
gain such deeper insights into the beauties of art, science or Scripture, 
but woe unto us if we allow “the views of others to become the main- 
spring of our actions.” In the words of John Oman “the help of others 
is essential, but the authority of others is stagnation.” 

But insights gained which are not translated into life become barren 
or an obstruction to spiritual growth. This truth is urged particularly 
in the last chapter of the book. Scripture, in days past, has been a 
spring to action. If rightly understood it may function as a motive to 
great and creative living in our confused day and age. 


William A. Mueller 
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